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Tin:  ANAI.OCY  of  Bishop  IJutler  is  confessedly  dif 
ficult  of  apprehension  to  the  ordinary  reader.  To 
lie  understood  at  all.  it  requires  much  thought  and 
studv;  and  he  who  thinks  of  making  himself  master 
of  the  work,  without  devoting'  his  best  energies  to 
the  task,  will  probably  find  that  his  time  has  been 
spent  to  no  purpose.  This  must  be  attributed  in  part, 
no  doubt,  to  the  abstract  nature  of  the  subjects  dis 
cussed,  and  to  the  subtilty  of  the  arguments  employed  : 
but  partly  also  to  the  obscurity  of  the  style,  which 
arises  from  the  great  anxiety  of  the  writer  to  guaid 
against  every  objection,  both  open  and  latent,  which 
could  possibly  be  urged  by  an  opponent. 

It  is  hoped  therefore  that  this  attempt  to  render 
the  ANALOGY  more  generally  accessible,  may  not  be 
deemed  either  unnecessary  or  presumptuous.  Amidst 
the  growing  intelligence  of  the  times,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  minds  of  the  young 
should  be  pre-occupied  by  Truth  against  the  sophistries 
•jf  error  ;  and  if,  by  an  elementary  work  like  the  pre 
sent,  the  arguments  of  an  immortal  treatise  like  Bishop 
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Butler's  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  those  whom 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  reached,  much  good 
may  be  effected,  and  the  way  prepared  for  a  fuller 
and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion. 

In  preparing  a  second  edition  for  the  press,  great 
care  has  been  taken  in  the  revision  of  the  whole  work  ; 
and  the  Editor  commends  it  once  more  to  the  public, 
as  designed  by  no  means  to  supersede,  but  to  prepare 
the  way  for,  the  ANALOGY. 

January  4,  18-50. 


Til"!-1,  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


1 'KO;-.-,  ii!.i;  evidence  differs  irom  demonMrati 
admitting  degrees,  which  vary  from  the  lowest  pre 
sumption  to  the  highest  moral  certainty.  V.'c  cannot 
indeed  upon  a  slight  presumption  affirm  a  thing  to 
be  probably  true,  because  theie  may  be  probabilities 
against  it;  and  even  if  there  be  not,  conviction  does 
not  ensue.  The  slightest  presumption  however  is  or 
the  nature  of  probability,  because  when  often  repeated 
it  amounts  to  moral  certainty.  Thus,  the  ebbing  of 
the  tide  to-day  attbrd>  the  lowest  presumption  that  it 
will  ebb  to-morrow  ;  but  having  done  so  for  age-,  we 
are  fully  assured  that  it  will  do  so  again. 

That  which  constitutes  probability,  is  expressed  by 
the  word  ///!'(///  ;  that  is.  like  >ome  truth  or  true  event. 
For  when  we  determine  that  an  event  will  probably 
come  to  pass,  we  do  so  from  remarking  in  it  a  likeness 
to  some  similar  event  that  has  already  happened  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  at  like  distances  of  time 
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and  space.  Hence  our  belief  that  a  child  will  at 
manhood  attain  to  maturity,  that  food  will  sustain  its 
life,  and  the  want  of  it  cause  its  destruction.  And 
thus  the  prince,  who  had  lived  in  a  warm  climate, 
believed  the  congelation  of  water  to  be  impossible, 
because  he  had  always  noticed  the  contrary.  We  from 
analogy  presume  that  there  may  be  frost  in  England 
on  any  given  day  in  January  ;  probably,  during  the 
month  ;  we  arc  morally  certain  that  there  will  be  frost 
some  part  or  other  of  the  winter. 

Probable  evidence  is  naturally  imperfect,  and  re 
lative  to  beings  only  of  finite  capacities  ;  for  nothing- 
can  be  probable  to  an  infinite  Intelligence.  To  us, 
probability  is  the  guide  of  life.  Hence,  in  questions 
of  difficulty,  where  other  evidence  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  least  presumption  on  one  side  will,  if  opposed  by 
nothing  on  the  other,  determine  a  question  in  specu 
lative  matters  ;  and  in  practical,  will  influence  the 
conduct  even  in  cases  of  the  greatest  doubt.  For 
.surely  a  man  is  bound  to  do  what  on  the  whole  ap 
pears  to  be  for  his  happiness,  as  much  as  what  he 
knows  with  certainty  to  be  so.  And  in  matters  of 
great  consequence,  a  reasonable  man  will  remark  even 
lower  probabilities  and  will  act  with  vigour,  not  only 
where  the  chances  are  even,  but  where  there  is  a  pro 
bability  against  his  succeeding3. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  further  into  the 
nature  of  probability,  or  to  guard  against  the  errors 
to  which  reasoning  by  analogy  is  liable.  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  say  how  far  this  reasoning  may  be  reduced 

-  See  Chap.  vi.  Fart  II. 


to  general  heads,  ;in<l  formed  into  ;i  system.  Kut 
though  little  h;is  hitherto  been  attempted  by  those 
who  h;ive  treated  oi'  the  intellectual  powers,  we  nuiy 
still  rest  assured  that  analogy  is  of  weight  in  various 
decrees  toward--  determining  our  judgment  or  prac 
tice.  Nor  does  it  cease  to  he  of  weight  in  those  cases, 
because  others  may  he  found  in  which  it  confessedly 
has  none.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  this  mode 
of  arguing  is  just,  natural,  and  conclusive.  Hence 
the  remark  of  Origen,  that  he  who  believes  Scripture 
to  h;ive  proceeded  from  the  Author  of  Nature,  may 
expect  to  find  in  it  the  same  difficulties  as  are  found 
in  the  constitution  of  things.  To  which  it  may  be 
added,  that  he  who  denies  the  Scripture  to  have  been 
from  <!od.  may  for  the  same  reason  deny  that  the 
world  was  formed  by  Him.  <  hi  the  other  hand,  if 
there  be  an  analogy  or  likeness  between  Revelation 
and  nature,  this  is  a  presumption  that  both  have  the 
same  Author  and  cause. 

To  form  our  notions  of  the  government  of  the  world 
upon  unfounded  reasoning,  is  to  build  upon  hypothesis, 
like  Descartes.  To  form  our  notions  upon  reasoning 
from  certain  principles  applied  to  doubtful  cases,  is  a 
similar  error.  Hut  it  is  just  to  join  abstract  reasoning 
with  the  observation  of  facts,  and  to  ar^ue  from  things 
known  to  others  like  them  ;  from  the  visible  divine 
government,  and  from  what  is  present,  to  what  is  likely 
to  he  hereafter.  This  method  being  practical,  and 
evidently  conclusive  in  various  decrees,  mv  design  is 
to  apply  it  to  the  subject  of  religion,  natural  and  re 
vealed  :  taking  for  proved,  that  there  is  an  intelligent 
Author  of  Nature,  and  natural  Governor  of  the  world. 
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But,  as  there  are  some  who,  instead  of  attending  to 
the  actual  constitution  of  nature,  form  their  notions 
of  God's  government  upon  hypothesis  ;  so  there  are 
others,  who  vainly  conjecture  how  the  world  might  iios- 
sibly  have  been  framed  upon  a  more  perfect  model.  Now 
if  we  suppose  a  man  to  go  on  in  his  reveries  till  he 
has  fixed  upon  some  plan  which  appears  the  best, 
might  we  not  conclude  even  beforehand  that  such  a 
plan  would  not  be  to  his  mind  the  cer/i  best,  cither  as 
encouraging  virtue,  or  as  productive  of  the  greatest 
happiness,  or  as  tending  to  both  }.  And  what  would 
lie  the  amount  of  these  improvements  \  There  would 
be  no  stopping  until  we  came  to  some  such  conclusion 
as  this  ;  that  all  creatures  should  at  first  be  made  as 
perfect  and  happy  as  possible,  that  no  danger  should 
be  thrown  in  their  way,  that  they  should  in  the  end 
do  what  was  right  and  most  conducive  to  happiness, 
and  that  the  whole  method  of  government  by  punish 
ments  should  be  rejected  as  absurd  and  contrary  to 
happiness. 

Without  considering  the  details  of  this  plan,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  we  have  not  faculties  for  this 
kind  of  speculation  ;  for  though  we  can  determine 
some  ends  to  be  absolutely  preferable  to  others, — and 
we  must  conclude  that  the  ultimate  end  designed  by 
Providence  is  the  greatest  virtue  and  happiness, — yet 
we  cannot  judge  what  particular  disposition  of  things 
is  most  friendly  to  virtue,  or  what  means  might  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  produce  the  most  happiness  in 
such  a  system  as  our  world.  So  far  are  we  from  being 
judges  of  this,  that  we  cannot  even  judge  what  may 
be  the  necessary  means  of  raising  even  one  person  to 
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tin;  highest  perfection  and  happiness  ;  and  we  find 
that  men  of  different  education  and  ranks  are  not  even 
competent  judges  <>f  each  other's  conduct.  Our  whole 
nature  leads  us  to  ascribe  all  moral  perfection  to  (lod  ; 
and  hence  we  conclude  that  virtue  will  ultimately  he 
the  happiness,  and  vice  the  misery,  of  every  creature: 
that  order  and  regularity  will  finally  prevail,  though 
we  are  unahle  to  judge  how  this  will  he  accomplished. 
Let  us  then  turn  our  thoughts  to  what  we  experience 
to  he  the  conduct  of  nature  ;  and  let  us  compare  the 
known  course  of  things  with  the  moral  system  of 
nature,  and  see  whether  they  arc  not  analogous,  and 
may  not  hoth  he  traced  to  the  same  general  laws,  and 
the  same  principles  of  divine  conduct. 

This  analogy  is  of  wide  extent,  and  consists  of 
several  parts,  more  or  less  exact  ;  in  some  cases, 
amounting  to  proof;  in  others,  to  confirmation  of 
what  may  he  proved  other  ways.  With  respect  to  re 
ligion,  analogy  will  prove  that  it  is  not  a  subject  of 
ridicule,  unless  the  system  of  nature  he  so  likewise. 
And  it  will  answer  almost  all  objections  against  the 
system  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  in  some 
measure  the  objections  against  its  evidence. 

The  idea  of  a  Divine  (Government  comprehends  seve 
ral  particulars  ;  that  there  will  he  a  future  state  of  re 
wards  and  punishments,  according  to  our  behaviour 
here  ;  that  our  present  life  is  a  state  of  probation, 
trial,  and  discipline  ;  that  this  world  lieth  in  wicked 
ness  and  ruin,  and  that  in  consequence  of  man's  cor 
ruption  there  was  occasion  for  a  further  Revelation, 
unfolding  a  dispensation  carried  on  by  a  Mediator,  in 
order  to  the  recovery  of  mankind  ;  and  pro  veil  not  by 
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the  strongest  evidence,  but  by  such  on] y  as  the  wis 
dom  of  God  thought  fit. 

The  design  of  this  treatise  is  to  she\v  that  the  prin 
cipal  parts  objected  to  in  the  Christian  dispensation 
are  analogous  to  what  is  experienced  in  the  constitu 
tion  of  things,  and  might  \vith  equal  truth  be  alleged 
against  it  ;  arid  that  this  argument  from  analogy  is 
in  general  unanswerable,  and  of  great  weight  on  th-j 
side  of  religion,  notwithstanding  all  objections  to  the 
contrary. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  a  Future  Life. 

FROM  the-  various  changes  vu>  have-  undergone 
and  the-  different  states  of  life  in  which  we  ha\- 
existed  from  ini'ancy  to  mature-  ai.';e,  the-  analog 
of  nature  suu'uv-ts  to  us  the  probability  that  u  < 
may  c-xist  he-ivafter  in  a  state-  as  different  fro', 
our  present  as  it  is  from  our  former.  Indeed  th. 
\'e-r\"  posse4ssion  of  living  powers  he-ibiv  deat! 
irads  us  to  inler  their  re-te-ntion  hereafter,  unle  s 
we-  have1  some1  positive  reason  for  supposing'  th;. 
death  will  be4  their  destruction.  l>ut  if  there1  1- 
any  apprehension  of  this  kind,  it  must  arise-  e-itlu- 
from  the4  re-ason  of  the4  thinir,  or  from  the-  analog 
of  nature.  Ihit  wi>  cannot  aru'ue1  from  the  re-aso 
of  tlie-  thiiiL1,1.  he-cause1  we1  know  not  what  death  is 
but  nuTe-lv  what  are4  its  ellects.  \\hie'h  elo  not  ;< 

aLi'ent.      Am 
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besides,  as  we  do  not  know  on  what  the  existc  nee 
of  our  living  powers  depends,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  reason  of  the  tiling  shews 
us  no  connection  between  deatli  and  their  destruc 
tion.  Nor  does  the  analogy  of  nature  alford  the 
slightest  presumption  that  animals  ever  lose  their 
living  powers  ;  for  though  death  removes  the  sen 
sible  _ proof  of  their  existence,  we  cannot  thence 
hifer  that  it  causes  their  annihilation. 

As  it  is  difficult  however  to  silence  imagination 
s  ^>  as  to  allow  reason  to  be  beard,  we  will  consider 
the  weight  of  those  presumptions  which  teach  us 
to  regard  death  as  our  destruction.  And, 

I.  If  death  be  the  destruction  of  living  beings, 
ft  must  he  because1  they  are  compounded  and 
therefore  discerptihle.  Imt  as  consciousness  is 
indivisible,  so  also  is  its  subject.  For  were  the 
motion  of  any  particle  of  matter  absolutely  one 
and  indivisible,  so  that  it  would  be  a  contradiction 
to  suppose  part  to  move  and  part  to  be  at  rcst» 
fchen  its  power  of  motion  would  be  indivisible, 
and  its  subject  also,  namely,  the  particle  of  mat 
ter  in  which  that  power  inheres  ;  for  if  it  could 
be  divided,  one  part  might  move  and  one  not, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis.  In  like 
manner,  as  perception  is  indivisible,  the  percep 
tive  power  is  indivisible,  and  consequently  the 
subject,  or  conscious  being  in  which  it  reside  s 
Now  granting  a  living  being  to  be  thus  one, 
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••)  ir  bodies  arc  no  more  ourselves  than  any  other 
mailer.  And  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  ho\v  tli<v 
matter  of  our  bodies  may  be  appropriated  1  > 
our  use,  as  ho\y  we  can  receive  impressions 
from,  01-  have  power  over,  any  foreign  mailer.  It 
is  as  easy  to  conceive  t!ial  we  mav  exist  out  OT 
bodies  as  in  tlien:  that  we  miu'lil  animate  differ 
ently  ori^ani/ed  bodies:  ;ind  liiat  the  dissolution 
of  our  bodies  will  no  more  deprive  us  of  our 
faculties,  than  the  dissolution  of  any  ex'raneou-' 
matter  \\-hate%  er. 

II.  'I'liou^'h  tlie  individuality  of  a  living  a«.>;ei!i 
'•aiiiK.t  be  proved  by  experiment,  still  \\v  may 
conclude  that  our  bodies  are  no  par;  of  ourselves  : 
for  \ve  --ec  men  lose  their  limbs,  and  even  the 
UToatesi  j);ii¥t  of  IJMM'T  bodir^.  \\-ithout  ceasing  t  ) 
be  living  agents.  Aud  indiNnl  the  cov,st;snl  Hux  «-i' 
bodies  teaches  us  to  distinguish  bc'tween  ourselvi's, 
.-rr.d  (he  corporc-al  matter  which  is  constantly  ali- 
"r.-'ted.  while  \ve  remain  one  and  the  same  beinii.'. 

'['his  general  ob^erv;itii>n  leads  to  the  foliowin!.'.. 

(•'irst.  \\-e  cannot  deteriiiine  tht'  bull<  oi'  the 
living  beiu'j;  (iach  man  calls  himself:  and  yet.  ii' 
it  l>e  not  greater  tha.u  the  elementarv  and  indisso- 
inl)le  ])articles  oi  matte1!'.  \\~e  cannot  suppose  that 
death  will  cause  its  destruction,  even  though  it.  b  • 
ne.i  absolutely  indiscerpt  ible. 

Secondly,  from  our  relation  to  corporeal  inat- 
i-  r.  and  our  subsequent  alienation  from  it.  the- 
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living  agents,  ourselves,  remaining  undestroyed, 
notwithstanding  such  alienation,  we  cannot  infer 
any  other  system  of  matter  to  be  ourselves.  For 
having  already  lost  a  groat  part  or  the  whole  of 
our  bodies,  why  may  we  not  suryive  the  loss  of 
the  whole  again,  when  our  bodies  are  dissolved 
by  doath ? 

Thirdly,  if  we  consider  our  bodies  as  made  v.p 
of  organs  of  perception  and  motion,  we  shall  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Thus  we  find  from  ob 
servation  that  we  see  with  our  eyes,  as  wo  see 
v.rith  glasses,  for  the  eye  is  not  itself  a  percipient ; 
and  the  same  applies  to  our  other  senses.  This 
is  confirmed  by  instances  of  persons  losing  some 
of  their  organs  of  sense,  while  they  themselves 
remained  unimpaired  :  and  also  by  the  example 
of  dreams,  which  prove  the  possession  of  a  latent 
power  of  perceiving  sensible  objects  without  our 
external  organs,  in  as  lively  a  manner  as  with  them. 

In  like  manner,  with  respect  to  our  power  of 
directing  motion  by  will  or  choice,  the  destruc 
tion  of  a  limb  does  not  lessen  this  active  power, 
r.t'ither  is  there  any  appearance  of  our  limbs  being 
endued  with  a  self-directing  facility,  though  they 
are  adapted,  like  parts  of  a  machine,  to  be  the 
instruments  of  motion  to  each  other  :  nor  ngain, 
is  there  any  probability  that  the  destruction  of 
these  instruments  will  prove  the  destruction  of 
the  perceiving  agents. 


Hut  it  is  s;iid,  all  tin's  applies  equally  to  brutes, 
and  therefore  they  must  hi'  immortal.  This  how 
ever  is  groundless  :  t'oi1,  fir<t.  suppose  brutes  to 
heroine  rational  and  moral  agents.  —  what  then  ? 
We  know  not  what  latent  powers  they  may  he; 
endued  with  ;  and,  prior  to  experienee,  there  was 
once  a  presumption  against  our  own  attainments 
in  mature  age.  And.  serondly,  the  natural  im 
mortality  of  brutes  does  not  imply  a  moral  or 
rational  nature.  And  all  difficulties  as  to  their 
future  disposal  are  so  entirely  founded  on  our 


111.  As  our  present  powers  of  reason,  memory, 
and  affection,  do  not  depend  upon  our  gross  body 
in  the-  same  manner  as  perception  by  our  organs 
of  sense1  does  ;  so  they  do  not  depend  upon  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  us  grounds  to  suppose, 
that  when  our  bodies  perish,  our  present  powers 
of  reflection  will  be  destroyed  with  our  powers 
of  sensation. 

Human  beings  exist  in  two  widely-different 
states,  a  state  of  sensation,  and  a  state1  of  re 
flection  :  to  the  latter  of  which  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  tiling  dissolved  by  death  is  necessary 
after  ideas  are  once  gained.  For  though  our  ex 
ternal  organs  are  necessary  to  convey  ideas  to 
our  reflecting  powers,  we  are  clearly  capable  of 
reileetinn',  Avhen  these  ideas  arc1  once  gained, 
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without  the  assistance  of  our  senses ;  and  so  the 
body  is  not  necessary  to  thinking1.  But  further, 
many  mortal  diseases  do  not  affect  our  mental 
powers,  and  persons  immediately  before  death 
sometimes  exhibit  the  highest  vigour  of  life. 
Hence  we  conclude,  that  a  disease  which,  during 
its  progress,  has  not  impaired  the  mental  faculties, 
will  not  eventually  destroy  them.  This  may  be 
carried  further,  and  we  may  argue  from  the  slight 
connection  between  the  powers  of  sensation  and 
reflection,  that  death  which  destroys  the  one  does 
not  even  suspend  the  other :  and  thus  our  future 
life  will  merely  be  a  continuation  of  our  present. 
Nay,  for  any  thing  we  know,  death  may  immedi 
ately  wit  us  into  a  higher  state  of  life  and  reflec 
tion,  just  as  our  birth  did  :  and  even  granting 
that  death  should  suspend  our  active  and  per 
ceptive  powers,  suspension  by  no  means  implies 
destruction. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  there  is  an 
analogy  between  the  decay  of  plants  and  the  death 
of  living  creatures.  But  this  will  not  hold,  be 
cause  one  of  the  things  compared  is  void  of  what 
is  the  chief  thing  in  the  other,  the  power  of 
perception.  Asjio  probability  then  of  a  cessation 
of  existence  can  be  inferred  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  so  none  can  be  derived  from  analogy.  And 
thus,  when  we  leave  the  world,  we  may  pass  into 
new  and  social  scenes,  the  advantages  of  which 


may  be  bestowed  upon  us  in  proportion  to  oin1 
virtue,  bv  tlie  iinnii'diate  will  oi '  ihe  n'lvat  Author 
oi'  Nature. 

Tins  credibility  of  a  future1  bi'e  answers  all  the 
purpose's  oi  religion,  and  removes  objections  as 
well  as  a  demonstrative  proof  would.  Fora  fu 
ture1  lite  is  as  consistent  with  the1  scheme  of 
Atheism  as  our  present  is,  and  it  cannot  there 
fore  be  argued  oven  from  that  scheme  that  there 
is  no  i'uturit  v. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Tin-^JiijjQortanec  of  a  future1  lil'e  depends  upon 
the1  supposition  of  our  state  hereafter  beinj^  iv^u- 
lated  by  our  conduct  here.  Without  this,  we 
niii^ht  indeed  be1  curious  to  know  our  future1  con 
dition.  but  reasonable  men  would  take'  no  further 
interest  in  the1  matter.  lint  if  our  future  destiny 
depenels  uj)on  our  present  conduct,  we  have 
reason  for  the1  most  active  thought  to  secure  that 
interest,  and  so  to  behave  as  to  obtain  the1  hap 
piness  and  escape  the1  miseTy  which  we  believe 
ourselves  capable  of,  and  which  we  apprehend  to 
be1  placed  in  our  own  power.  All  our  present  en- 
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joyments  and  a  great  part  of  our  miseries  depend 
upon  ourselves,  for  pleasure  and  pain  are  the 
foreseen  consequences  of  our  actions,  and  it  is 
only  1)}'  the  exertion  of  care  and  forethought  that 
we  secure  the  one  and  avoid  the  other  :  this  is 
the  general  course  of  things,  though  liable  to 
some  exceptions.  Why  the  Author  of  Nature 
does  not  confer  happiness  without  reference  to 
our  behaviour,  is  another  matter.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  impossible,  or  less  happiness  would  be  the  result. 
or  divine  goodness  may  consist  in  making  the 
virtuous  only  happy,  and  God  may  be  pleased 
with  the  moral  piety  of  moral  agents,  both  per  sc\ 
and  as  conducing  to  the  general  happiness.  It 
is  certain  however  that  the  general  method  of 
divine  government  is  a  forewarning  us,  that  ac 
cording  to  and  in  consequence  of  our  actions  we 
shall  severally  receive  pleasure  or  pain. 

This  must  be  ascribed  to  the  course,  or  rather 
to  the  Author  of  Nature  ;  and  if  the  natural  course 
of  things  be  ordained  by  Him,  then  the  good  and 
bad  consequences  of  our  actions  are  intended  as 
a  warning  how  we  are  to  act.  We  must  not 
however  suppose,  that  the  pleasure  derived  from 
indulging  our  passions  was  designed  as  a  reward 
for  so  doing,  anv  more  than  our  eyes  are  intended 
to  give  us  the  sight  of  destructive  or  unseemly 
objects.  And  yet  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  as 
our  eyes  are  given  us  to  see  with,  so  our  passions 


are   implanied    in   n>  for   the   purpose  of  direclini;' 
and  regulating  our  actions. 

I' I'om  this  ;4vn<  ral  view  of  foreseen  rewards  and 
])unishmcnts  bemjj,'  conse(juent  upon  our  actions, 
we  learn  that  we  are  at  present  under  (Jod's 
U'o\  erum<  nt  in  the  Mricte-4  sense1.  ]u>t  united  as 
we1  are  under  that  of  ci\-Jl  magistrates:  for  the  ; 
annexation  of  pleasure*  and  pain  to  voluntary  ac 
tions,  an'l  ivivin;.!;  notice  of  it  beforehand,  is  the 
proper  not  jo,!  of  ge)vernment.  Nor  does  it  signify 
whether  this  he  mediate  or  immediate  :  for  could 
the  magistrate  caus^e1  his  laws  to  e'xe-cute  the'in- 
se'lves,  or  the  oll'ender  t  o  puni>h  hiuiM'lf.we  should 
still  be  under  his  ^oveTnment.  but  in  a  higher 
sense*.  \"ain  is  tiie  ridicuh1  of  h'ss(>r  ])ains.  con 
sidered  as  instaiiers  of  divine*  punishment  :  for 
den\-  the  ti'eiHTal  priiie'i])le,  and  you  elenv  all  final 
causes  :  admit  them,  and  pleasure  and  pain  must 
be  admiite.l  as  instance's  c,{'  the-m.  by  v.hich,  (Joel 
ch-arly  rewards  and  jmnishes  human  actions. 
Thus  we*  (hid  that  the  true*  notion  of  the1  Author 
of  Natur-e  is  that  of  a  C!ove*rnor.  prior  to  the1  e-en- 
sideration  oi'  II  is  attribute's.  And  heMice*  the  ana- 
loj^'v  e)f  nature  b<e';irs  out  the  Scripture  doctrine*  oi 
1'uiure  re*wards  and  punishments,  inasmuch  as 
that  hind  of  government  is  already  exercised  he'i-e 
bele.w. 

l)Ui  a  -  divine  punishment  is  cliielly  objected  to, 
we*  will  ne'xt  e-onsieler  se>me  circumstances  analo- 
c 
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go  us  to  what  religion  teaches.  We  observed 
that  misery  naturally  follows  vice,  and  being 
foreseen  must  be  regarded  as  a  punishment.  In 
deed  this  is  the  principle  we  contend  for,  that  a 
great  deal  of  what  we  suffer  might  be  avoided  ; 
that  future  miseries  are  consequent  upon  present 
advantages,  and  are  often  greater  than  the  advan 
tages  obtained :  that  though  delayed  for  a  time, 
they  come  suddenly  at  last :  and  that  though 
such  distant  misery  is  not  certain,  it  nevertheless 
follows  in  a  variety  of  cases.  In  like  manner, 
opportunities  neglected  are  frequently  lost  for 
ever  ;  and  though  after  AVC  have  been  guilty  of 
sin  and  folly  up  to  a  certain  degree  we  may  re 
form  without  much  loss,  reformation  is  of  no  avail 
in  many  cases  where  that  decree  is  exceeded. 

These  things  are  not  accidental,  but  of  daily 
experience,  and  proceed  from  the  genera!  laws  by 
•\vhich  Ood  governs  the  world:  and  they  are  so 
analogous  to  Avhat  religion  teaches,  as  to  be  capa 
ble  of  being  expressed  in  the  same  words.  No 
thing  indeed  gives  a  better  idea  of  future  punish 
ments  than  this,  that  after  many  disregarded 
warnings  the  temporal  bad  consequences  of  a 
vicious  course  break  in  irresistibly,  and  over 
whelm  the  wicked  beyond  the  possibility  of  es 
cape.  .And  although  we  cannot  afiirm  that  men 
are  always  punished  in  proportion  to  their  mis 
behaviour,  the  very  many  instances  of  this  sort 


answer  all  objections   against    the    O'-hrl  ol    future 
punishment. 

These  reflections  though  not  without  their  ter 
rors  ;ire  yet  s;ilut;trv.  lor  there  is  ;i  recklessness 
with  regard  ton  1'uture  st;ite  which  nothing  but 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  Atheism  can  justify  ; 
and  men  need  tlierei'ore  constantly  to  be  reminded 
that  their  presumptions  are  groundless,  even  upon 
the  most  sceptic;1,!  principles.  May  it  not  l)e  said 
of  some  even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  that  it 
would  have  heen  better  for  them  had  they  never 
been  b;>Mi  r  And  can  we  think  ourselves  so  secure, 
that,  whatever  be  our  conduct,  then1  will  be  no 
thing  analogous  to  this  hereafter  under  the  go- 
vernmeut  of  the  same  (iod" 


ClIAPTKR  IH. 
Of  the  Moral  G'o<-en),,i<>nt  of  God. 

Ai/ni()iTcii  the  appearances  of  design,  and  of 

the  ])ar!icu!ar  iinal  causes  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
prove  ihe  ereatie.n  and  ^overnmcMit  oi'tlic  world  by 
;-.  supmne  intelligent  Mind  :  yet  this  does  not  at 
first  si^-ht  determine  any  thing  \\  ith  certainty  con- 
cernui;.^  11  is  moral  character.  Moral  government 
co!\s:>ts  m  i'e\\'ardiuu'  men  according  to  their  ac 
tions,  ;;s  <••<)( :d  or  t-vil  :  and  its  ])eriection  is  its 

n  j 
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Some  have  imagined  the  Author  of  Nature  to  be 
absolutely  benevolent  and  in  this  view  His  justice 
and  truth  will  be  nothing  but  benevolence  conduct 
ed  by  wisdom.  We  do  not  here  enquire  whether 
this  can  be  proved,  but  -whether  a  righteous  go 
vernment  cannot  be  discerned  in  the  constitution 
of  the  world.  There  may  possibly  be  beings  to 
whom  God  thus  manifests  beiievolcnec\J)ut  to  us 
He  appears  as  a  righteous  Governor,  and  of  His 
government  He  has  given  us  clear  but  not  irre 
sistible  intimations. 

It  is  indeed  allowed  that  the  divine  government. 
which  we  experience  is  not  the  perfection  of  moral 
government,  and  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  of  its 
future  perfection  :  sufficient  to  stimulate  our  en 
quiry  how  far,  beside  the  moral  nature  which  God 
has  given  us,  the  principles  oi'  moral  government 
may  be  discerned  amidst  the  confusion  of  the 
world.  The  satisfaction  which  attends  a  virtuous 
course  might  here  he  urged  as  an  instance  of  a 
natural  moral  government,  but  it  is  confessedly 
difficult  so  to  balance  pleasure  and  pain  as  to  give 
an  overplus  of  happiness  to  virtue.  Still,  how 
ever,  the  principles  of  a  righteous  government 
may  unquestionably  be  found.  For, 

I.  As  it  is  matter  of  experience  that  God  mani 
fests  Himself  as  a  Governor,  the  question  arises, 
Is  He  a  moral  Governor:  And  if  so,  be  the  evidence 


of  religion  more  or  less  clear,  the  expectation 
cl'  future  ivti'ibution  cannot  IK-  deemed  absuid. 
because  liif  method  already  be<^un  \viil  then  be 
carried  on  b\-  the  rule  of  distributive  justice.  Nor. 

II.  Must    we    ioi'^'et    the    L^ood    and   had   Conse- 
({Uences    of  a    virtuous   or    vicious   career.    which 
atu>t  ihe  i-iLi'lil  constitution  of  nature,  and  plainlx 
iiuj>ly  t;;at  prudence1  and   imprudence  must  be,  as 
ihey  are.  respectively  rewarded  and  jninislied. 

III.  I-'roni  the  natural  course  of  things,  \icious 
actions,    besides    causing   an   alanu    to   the   delin- 
(juent  IVoin  tiie  a])[>rehensiou   of  punishment,  are 
actually  punished  as  mischievous  to   society,   and 
pro\'e  that   ihe  divine  ^overnment  is  carried  on  by 
tiu1    m>t ru meiila niy    of  man.       If'  it    be    objected 
thai    Lvood    actious   are    soiueliiues    -punished   and 
c^\il   ones   re\\  arded,   \vc  aus\ver  that  this   is  nei 
ther    necessary    nor    uatui'al.    and    that    li'ood    ac 
tions  jire  no}    punished    considered    as  beneficial 
to    society,    nor    evil    ones    rewarded,    considered 
as  hurtful. 

JY.  In  the  iiLiuiiul  course  of  thiiiLi's,  virtue  at 
xu<'li  is  rewarded,  and  vice  uf  ^aclt  is  punished  ;  ;i 
plain  proof  of  a  moral  ixovernment,  though  not  so 
periect  a->  veliu-ion  tea.ehes  us  to  expect.  To  see 
this  more  clearly.  \\ e  must  distinguish  between 
actions  and  their  qualities.  The  gratification  of 
a  natural  pn^ion  «j;ives  pleasure,  and  an  acti-.ni  b\ 
\\liicii  such  a  ]).'S^i,-)n  is  indulged  procure.>  delight 
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without  reference  to  its  morality.  Consequently, 
to  say  that  an  action  procured  pleasure  or  pain, 
is  quite  different  from  saying  that  the  good  or 
had  effect  was  owing  to  the  virtue  or  vice  of  such 
behaviour.  In  one  case,  the  action  per  se  pro 
duced  its  effect  ;  in  the  other,  the  morality  of  the 
action.  Now  virtue  as  such  naturally  benefits 
the  virtuous,  and  vice  as  such  occasions  misery 
to  the  vicious :  vice  being  continually  attended 
with  remorse,  and  virtue  with  inward  satisfaction 
and  peace  of  mind.  And  here  might  be  men 
tioned  the  hopes  and  Tears  of  future  retribution, 
which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  even  by  those  who 
have  thought  most  deeply  on  the  subject. 

And  next  we  are  to  consider  the  respect  paid 
,  by  the  good  to  good  men  as  such,  and  also  the 
infamy  which  attaches  to  tin1  vicious  as  such. 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  in  domestic  go 
vernment,  which  is  doubtless  natural,  children 
and  others  are  punished  for  ill  behaviour  as  such 
and  rewarded  for  the  contrary  ;  and  that  although 
civil  government  regards  actions  merely  as  they 
are  prejudicial  to  society,  yet  still  their  immo 
rality  tends  in  different  ways  to  bring  the  offen 
ders  to  justice,  while  the  entire  absence  of  guilt 
•will  almost  of  course  in  manv  cases  though  not 
in  all  procure  a  remission  of  the  penalties  annexed 
to  civil  crimes.  On  the  whole-,  then,  besides  the 
good  and  bad  effects  of  virtue  on  men's  minds,  we 
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find  daily  instances  of  virtue  beinii-  naturally  fa 
voured  and  vice  discountenanced.  The  fact  of  our 

nature  heiiiLi'  moral,  may  be  uru'ed  as  a  proof  ol 
d'od's  moral  ^overnment  over  us:  but  that  this 
nature  has  scope  to  work  in.  i>  an  additional 
proof — the  lirst.  of  final  rewards  and  punishments  ; 
the  second,  of  the  working1  ol' this  svslem  in  this 
present  lite. 

\Yhence  is  it  then  that  virtue  is  thus  rewarded 
and  vice  punished:  It  arises  partly  from  our 
moral  nature,  and  partlv  from  the  power  we  pos 
sess  over  each  other's  happiness  or  misery.  For, 
first,  peace4  of  mind  is  the  result  of  wcll-doin;;'. 
never  of  vicious  conduct  as  such..  And.  secondly, 
from  our  moral  nature  and  our  power  over  each 
other's  happiness  or  misery,  vice  must  be1  in  some 
kinds  and  instances  detestable,  and  therefore  pun- 
i-.aed.  lint  nothing  on  the  side  of  vice  (an 
answer  this:  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  human 
mind  contradictory  to  virtue,  though  there  is  de 
cidedly  to  vice. 

Happiness  and  misery  are  not  however  always 
regulated  hv  personal  merit  or  demerit,  but  are 
sometimes  distributed  bv  way  of  mere  discipline. 
For  the  widest  and  best  reasons  the  world  may 
be  u'oveiiu'd  bv  general  laws,  and  our  happiness 
and  misery  be  put  to  a  certain  decree  in  our  own 
p.;\ver.  And  though  this  may  sometimes  render 
the  wicked  prosj)crous  and  the  righteous  afflicted, 
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yet  still  the  very  circumstance  of  our  being  so 
placed  that  virtue  and  vice  are  respectively  fa- 
Svoured  and  discountenanced,  is  a  proof  of  the 
(intent  of  nature;  otherwise  our  mental  consti 
tution  would  be  incongruous.  But  we  cannot 
say  that  nature  intended  to  reward  vicious,  and 
punish  virtuous  actions,  though  this  sometimes 
is  brought  about  through  the  perversion  of  some 
natural  passion,  implanted  for  other  and  good 
purposes  which  may  be  clearly  seen.  AYe  have 
a  declaration  from  the  Author  of  Nature  which 
side  He  takes,  and  so  far  as  we  are  true  to  virtue 
we  co-operate  with  the  divine  administration  ; 
and  thence  arises  a  secret  satisfaction,  and  an 
,  implicit  hope  of  something  further. 

V.  This  hope  is  confirmed  by  the  necessary 
tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice  to  produce  their 
usual  effects  in  a  greater  degree  than  at  present. 
These  are  obvious  with  respect  to  individuals, 
and  in  a  society  power  allied  to  virtue  has  a  ten 
dency  to  prevail  over  opposite  power  not  so  allied, 
just  as  power  and  reason  combined  will  prevail 
over  brute  force.  Nor  is  this  superiority  acci 
dental  :  for  though  in  the  case  of  reason,  which  has 
confessedly  this  tendency,  there  must  be  some  pro 
portion  between  reason  and  mere  power  in  order 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  former ;  still  there 
is  a  tendency  to  prevail,  notwithstanding  a  pos 
sibility  to  the  contrary  and  the  necessity  of 
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Now  virtue  in  a  society  lias  a  like  tendency  to 
proeure  superiority,  l>y  rendering  the  public  ^ood 
an  olijj'i-t  ol'  emulation,  by  exciting  individual 
diligence,  and  by  promoting  trutl1.  and  justice,  the1 
main-springs  of  civil  union.  And  suppose  the 
invisible  \\orld  analogous  to  the  vl-ib'e.  or  that 
both  form  one  uniform  scheme.  the  derived  power 
tiiiMU':-!'OUl  tlie  universe  under  the  direction  of 
virtue  must  have  a  tendency  to  prevail  over 
brute  force1.  Yet  the  same  concurrences  arc1 
necessary  as  there  are  for  the  prevalence  of  rea 
son,  proportion,  time,  opportunity,  union,  the 
absence  of  \vhieh  may  prevent  virtue  from  beinu; 


She  is  in  fact  militant  here  below,  but  hereafter 
she  nnv  have  u'rcater  advantages,  and  her  >phcro 
ma\-  b/  sullicient  for  tlie  full  de\-eiopement  of  her 
UMidencies.  ( Jood  men  may  then  unite,  for  virtue 
is  naturally  a  bond  of  union,  and  cannot  but  re 
commend  the  possessors  of  it  to  the  protection  of 
all  virtuous  beings  throughout  the1  universe.  And 
suppose  this  tendency  of  virtue  were  perceived  by 
anv  orders  of  vicious  creatures  throughout  (!ods 
kingdom,  it  mi^ht  bv  way  of  example  reform 
tho-e  who  were  capable  of  ix  formation.  'I  his 
hypothesis  is  brought  forward  merely  to  shew, 
that,  although  \irtuo  is  not  dominant  here1,  it 
D 
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may  yet  have  full  scope  hereafter  ;  and  that  its 
present  tendencies  may  be  regarded  as  declara 
tions  of  God  in  its  favour. 

Hut  to  return  to  earth.  Could  we  suppose  a 
society  perfectly  virtuous  for  a  succession  of  ages, 
what  woidd  he  the  natural  result  ?  Faction  would 
eease,  men  of  mind  would  rule  without  envy,  each 
would  take  the  part  to  which  his  genius  was 
adapted,  the  rest  would  submit  to  their  guidance  ; 
public  determinations  would  result  from  united 
wisdom,  and  be  executed  by  united  strength  ;  all 
would  contribute  to  the  public  weal,  and  each 
would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  virtue.  Add  to 
this  the  influence  which  such  a  kingdom  would 
have  over  the  whole  earth  by  way  of  example. 
It  would  plainly  be  superior  to  others,  for  in  Scrip 
ture  language  "  the  people  would  all  be  righteous, 
and  inherit  the  land  for  ever." 

If  now  we  consider  that  the  government  of  the 
world  is  uniform,  one,  and  moral,  and  that  virtue 
and  right  will  finally  prevail  under  one  supreme 
Governor,  it  will  appear  that  God  has  enabled  us 
to  see  the  connexion  of  the  several  parts  of  this 
scheme,  and  its  tendency  towards  completion, 
arising  from  the  very  nature  of  "virtue.  All  this 
may  be  deemed  unimportant,  but  what  would  be 
said  were  the  contrary  the  case,  and  vice  had 
essentially  these  advantageous  tendencies  ? 

.But  some  may  perhaps  object,  that  for  ought 


we  know  virtue  ;!ii<l  vice  may  hereafter  be  alter 
nately  depressed  and  prosperous.  \\  e  answer.  it 
;s  n;it  tli'.1  object  (if  tills  treatise  to  prove  («ods 
perfect  moral  u'overnment  .  <>r  the  truth  ol  religion, 
hut  1o  observe  vhat  there  is  in  tlu-  course  of 
r.atr.iv  to  conlinn  the  proper  ]»roo!'  oi'  it  su])])osc-d 
to  be  known  ;  and  that  the  weight  oi'ilu1  above 
•ceiiKirks  mav  be  thus  dist  inct  1\-  pro\-c'd.  Pleasure 
and  jsain  are  in  u'reat  measure  distributed  without 
'•  "i;anl  to  desert  ;  and  \\~ere  nothini;'  (,  Ise  diseei  uiblc 
concmiint;1  this  matter,  thei'c1  inii^hi.  perhaps  be 
;•()  ground  ibr  the1  exectation  of  fr.ture  rcv\vards 


\vouM  be  no  rca.son  to  belie\'e  that  vice  \vonld  on 
the  \vholi(  j)re\-ail.  Hut  the  things  insisted  (.-n 
sibovc  strongly  confirm  tin1  arguments  in  proof  of 
a  future  st;tte  of  retribution.  For, 

First.  lheyshe\v  th.at  the  Author  of  Nature  is 
rot  indifferent  to  virtue  and  vice,  but  lias  declared 
so  much  in  ii've-ur  of  the  former  that  we1  can 
(•etermme  from  nature  alone  the  probability  of  the 
righteous  l;c-inu¥  re\varded  in  a.  future  b.i'e. 

Secondly.  AvluYn  (iod  conforniablv  to  \\hat  re- 
!i_;'ion  tcr.clies  siiall  reward  e\\'ry  one1  according 
to  hi-  deserts  in  another  slate  of  beini;1,  tliis  will 
c;;d\  b"  the  completion  of  that  moral  government 
o!'  \\lncii  the  principles  arc  no\v  discernible. 

'Ihirdlv.  tiom  what  \\'e  (^xp'^'UMice  of  the  i'e- 
\v:.!.rds  and  punishments  of  virtue  and  vice  rcsivc- 
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lively,  we  are  led  to  expect  that  these  rewards  and 
punishments  may  be  conferred  in  a  higher  degree 
hereafter.  Arid  though  this  alone  is  not  sufficient 
ground  to  think  that  this  will  eventually  be  the 
case,  yet,  lastly,  there  is  sufficient  ground  to  think 
so  from  the  essential  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice. 
On  the  whole,  the  notion  of  a  moral  govern 
ment  is  not  fictitious,  but  natural,  suggested  by 
the  tendencies  above-  mentioned;  and  hence  arises 
a  presumption,  that  the  moral  scheme  of  govern 
ment  established  in  nature  will  hereafter  be  ab 
solutely  completed . 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  doctrine  of  a  state  of  probation  evidently 
implies  that  our  future  interest  depends  upon  our 
present  behaviour.  Indeed,  the  notion  of  a  future 
judgment  supposes  a  temptation  to  do  wrong  ; 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  moral  possibility  of 
doing  wrong.  But  the  word  probation  expresses 
more  strongly  our  dangers  and  trials  than  the 
words  moral  goi'L'rmucnt.  and  therefore  requires  a 
separate  consideration. 

As  God's  moral  government  implies  a  state  of 
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trial  with  reference  to  a  future  world,  so  does 
M  is  natural  government  with  reference  to  the 
present.  Natural  u'overnment  as  much  implies 
natural  trial,  as  moral  LL'overnment  does  moral 
trial.  Ilence  we  perceive  ho\\'  much  depends 
upon  ourselves,  since  m  our  natural  or  temporal 
capacity  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial  analogous  to 
our  moral  and  religious  trial. 

Our  trial  in  both  capacities  must  cither  be  ex 
ternal,  or  in  our  nature.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
external  circumstances  may  betray  us  into  open 
misconduct  :  on  the  other,  vicious  persons  wiil 
gratify  their  passions  from  the  fore:1  of  habit  and 
passion.  !»ut  since  external  temptations  require 
internal  co-operation,  so  when  our  passions  mis 
lead  thev  are  excited  by  external  objects.  Ilence 
external  and  internal  temptations  implv  each  other. 
l>ut  since  our  passions  are  roused  not  only  in 
lawful  but  also  in  unlawful  cases,  se!i-d_eiiial  iM 
indispensable  :  and  t  hu->  mankind,  having  temporal 
mie'resis  to  be  secured  onlv  by  prudence,  an: 
uri^ed  b\'  "passion  to  forego  their  real  interests  r 
present  gratification. 

1  f  \\  e  observe   further   how  men    behave   under 


spiritual  interests,  we  shall  iind  some  insensibi'.' 
of  it,  others  blinded  by  passion,  other--  ibllowir-.L;' 
pleasure  without  any  regard  to  consr([U(Mices  either 
here1  or  hereal'ter.  It  mav  be  added,  that  as  {.he 
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difficulties  of  our  religious  state  of  trial  arise  almost 
wholly  from  the  bad  behaviour  of  others,  so  the 
difficulties  of  a  p:  udent  behaviour  with  res])eet  to 
our  present  interest  are  increased  by  a  foolish 
education,  by  vicious  society,  and  by  our  own 
folly,  no  less  than  by  an  open  course  of  sin. 

We  rank  low  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  our 
condition  does  not  seem  the  most  advantageous 
for  securing  our  present  or  future  interest.  ~\Ve 
cannot  ho\vever  justly  complain,  for  as  prudence 
generally  leads  to  ease  and  satisfaction  in  our 
temporal  aitairs,  so  religion  requires  only  what  we 
are  able  to  perform.  And  so  our  state  of  trial  as 
taught  by  religion  is  credible  from  its  uniformity 
with  the  general  conduct  of  providence.  Indeed, 
were  our  natural  condition  a  state  of  constant  se 
curity  and  happiness,  it  might  seem  strange  that 
religion  should  represent  our  future  interests  as 
dependent  upon  our  present  behaviour:  and  it 
might  be  all.'ged.  that  our  condition  hereafter  was 
not  analogous  to  our  condition  here.  But  since 
prudence  and  self-denial  are  indispensable  to  our 
present  comfort  and  satisfaction,  all  presumptions 
are  removed  against  their  necessity  to  secure  our 
higher  interest. 


CIIAPTKU  V. 


'I ' 

I  III', 

he  placed  in  a  stall'  of  probation  :  a  question 
iinolved  in  insuperable  difficulties.  For  though 
some  of  these  difficulties  arc1  lessened  by  observ 
ing  that  all  wickedness  is  voluntary,  and  that 
many  miseries  have  apparent  good  effects  ;  it  is 
confessedly  presumptuous  to  pretend  giving  an 
account  of  ihe  whole  reasons  of  our  being  plated 
in  a  condition  from  which  so  much  misery  and 
wickedness  arise.  It  is  sufficient  for  u>  to  know, 
that  our  present  state  is  in  no  wise  inconsistent 
with  the  perfect  moral  government  of  God.  To 
the  question  then  which  may  be  further  asked, 
\Yhat  is  our  business  here  :  we  answer,  that  we 
are  placed  hen'  for  our  improvement  in  virtue  and! 
piety,  as  the  requisite  (nullification  for  our  future  *' 


Now  the  bi^'inninu,1  of  life,  considered  as  an 
education  for  mature  aj^e,  is  analogous  to  our  trial 
for  a  future'  Hie.  For, 

I.  Fvery  species  of  creatures  is  designed  for 
that  mode1  of  life  to  which  its  nature1  as  well  as 
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external  circumstances  adapt  it.  Change  a  man's 
character  to  the  greatest  conceivable  degree,  and 
he  will  be  incapable  of  a  human  course  of  life  and 
of  human  happiness  ;  for  our  nature  corresponds 
with  our  external  condition,  and  our  life  and  hap 
piness  are  the  result  of  both  ;  so  that,  without 
determining  the  particular  life  of  good  men  here 
after,  there  must  bo  some  determinate  capacities 
without  which  they  would  be  utterly  incapable  of 
realising  its  happiness. 

II.  The  constitution  of  creatures  is  such  that 
they  may  become  qualified  for  states  of  life  to 
which  they  were  once  imsuited.  We  are  endued 
with  faculties  of  perception  and  memory,  and  are 
capable  not  only  of  acting  but  of  acquiring  new 
facilities  of  action.  This  is  the  power  of  habit, 
but  neither  the  perception  of  ideas  nor  knowledge 
are  habits,  though  necessary  for  their  formation. 
However,  the  capacities  of  acquiring1  knowledge, 
are  improved  by  exercise.  Whether  the;  word 
habit  applies  to  all  these  improvements,  I  shall 
not  enquire ;  but  that  perceptions  readily  return 
to  the  mind  after  being  once  received,  seems 
analogous  to  expertness  in  other  things,  which 
confessedly  arises  from  habit.  There  are,  in  fact, 
mental  and  bodily  habits  :  under  the  latter  are 
comprised  all  bodily  motions  which  are  owing  to 
use;  under  the  former,  general  habits  of  life  and 
conduct.  And  as  bodily  habits  are  produced  by 


external  acts,  so  are  mental  habits  by  the  exer 
tion  of  inward  principles  influencing*  tin.1  practice1. 
Mere  speculations  on  virtue,  so  tar  from  necessa- 
rilv  forming  a  virtuous  habit,  may  c'ven  harden 
the  heart  in  vice.  Hence,  as  practical  habits  arc 
formed  by  repeated  acts,  and  passive  impressions 
UTOW  weaker  b\  repetition  :  it  follows,  that  active 
habits  max  be  formed.,  while  the  motives  that  lead 
to  them  are  less  and  less  felt,  as  the-  habits  them 
selves  arc-  strengthened.  Thus  the  perception  of 
danger  is  an  excitement  of  active  caution  and 
passive  fear  :  and,  by  being  inured  to  danger,  the 
former  predominates.  It  appears  then  to  be  an 
appointment  of  nat'.:rc  that  active  habits  are  to 
be  tunned  by  exercise,  for  the  thing  is  general 
and  a  matter  of  c<  rtain  experience.  Practical 
principles  also,  both  absolutely  and  relatively, 
L1: row  stronger  by  exercise  :  and  thus  a  new  cha 
racter  is  formed,  and  many  habitude's  of  life  are 
acquired,  not  indeed  given  us  by  nature1  Imt  such 
as  nature1  prompts  us  to  acquire. 

111.  \Ve  should  neveT  have  had  this  capacity  of 
improving  our  habits  hy  experic'iie'e1.  had  they  not 
hcc'ii  nece'ssary  for  tin-  employment  and  satisfaction 
of  mature1  lite,  lor  which  nature  doe's  not  qualify 
us  wholly  or  at  once1.  Mental  and  bodily  strength 
are  onlv  attained  £Taduall\_;  and  we're-  a  peTson 
born  with  both  at  full  maturity,  he  would  be  as 
unqualified  for  the  human  life  of  mature  age1  as 
E 


